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CEREAL-  STMDBI 


THE  WEATHER  IS  SOUPY 

In  menu  arithmetic,  nippy  weather,  plus 
little  meat-  add  up  to  some  hearty  home.- 
made  soups.    You  may  want  to  suggest  that 
your  readers  treat  the  family  to  a  tureen 
of  fish  chowders,  chile,-  bean  or  pea 
soups  77ith  accent  on  the  peas. 

Whole  and'  split-peas  are  plentiful  and 
well  distributed  to  m;arkets  all  over 
the  nation*    White  dry  beans  are  -a  little 
on  the  light  side,-  but  will  appear  on 
grocers'  shelves  more  often  than  not,.,., 
shortages  are  likely  to  be  temporary. 
Pinto  beans  are  on  the  plentiful  list 
in  some  part  of  the  country — especially , 
in  the  'Southwest  and  other  regions  where 
they're  popular.    Lentils  and  black  beans 
come  to  us  from  South  of  the  border,  and 
since  shipping  space-  is  scarce,  so  are 
these  beans  in  some  northern  m.arkets. 
But  whenever  your  readers  can  get  them, 
they'll  find  either  lentils  or.  black  : . 
beans  make  luscious  soups — —particularly 
appetizing  when  served  with  a  bright 
come-on^touch^ — like  a  slice  of  lemon  or. 
hard  cooked  egg. 
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.  ■         HEAVE  HOE 

Here  are  some  facts  that  point  up  the 
need  for  continuing  these  Victory 
gardens  in  194-5.  '  Military  and  lend- 
lease  requirements  mil  .siphon  off  one- 
half  of  the  canned  fruits,  somewhat' 
less  than  half  of  the  dried  fruits,  one- 
third  of  the  canned  vegetables  and 
practically  all  the  dehydrated  vegetab- 
les from  the  19A4--A5  pack. 

Since  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
not  suitable  for  overseas  shipment 
under. war  conditions,  we  have  to  send 
canned  and  dried  products.    So  civilians 
will  continue  to  depend  more  on  fresh, 
frozen  and  home-canned  products  as  long 
as  military/  and  lend-lease  requirements 
are  high.    And  that  record  set  by  - 
Victory  gardeners  in  194^  is  well  worth 
repeating.    There  were  an  estimated  18- 
and  a  half  million  rural  and  suburbaji 
gardens  last  year,    What^s  more,  home 
canners  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the 
total  civilian  supply  of  canned  vegetab- 
les, and  two-thirds  of  the  canned  fruits. 
In  nearly  25  million  households  there  v/a.. 
some  canning  done  with  a  total  output  of 
well  over  3  billion  quarts  of  home-pre- 
served food.  ... 
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GEREAL  STMDBY 

We  don't  know  for  sure  where  the  mid 
oat  originated  but  oats  have  long  been 
associated  with  Scotland,    They  were 
eaten  there  even  before  the  invasion 
of  Britain  by  the  Romans.    And  from  a 
national  dish  in  Scotland,  oatmeal  has 
traveled  around  the  world. 

Todays  oatmeal  is  a  standby  cereal  in 
homes  all  over  America.     If  there  is 
any  section  ?7here  the  demand  falls  a 
little  off  the  average,  it  is  in  the 
south  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Right  now  oatmeal  is  one  of  our  plenti- 
ful foods.    The  oat  harvest  in  1944  was 
well  over  a  billion  bushels.    That  puts 
oats  second  to  corn  in  our  cereal  crop 
volume. .  .with  v;heat  in  third  place,- 
Unlike  wheat  though,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  oat  crop  is  used  as 
human  food... less  than  4  percent.  About 
530  million  bushels,  of  wheat  are  used 
as  food  in  this  country.    In  contrast, 
representatives  of  the: cereal  industry 
report  that  only  51' million  bushels  of 
oats  will  be  used  .to  process  oatmeal,  =  , 
the  food  form  for.  oat&v  ■  Each  bushel  of 
oats;  yields  only  about  13 -  and  a  half  '■ 
pouncis  of  finished  product.    But  the' 
resulting. 688  million  pounds  of  oat-  ■ 
meal  mean  nearly- 5  pounds- for-' every ■  - 
American.    The  remaining- portion  left 
from  the  milling  of  oatmeal  plus  the 
rest  of  the  ■  oatv  crop  is  used  primarily"' 
for  livestock  feed.  •■ 

In -milling:  oats J  ■  only  the  fibrous- hull' 
and  adhering-.-portions,' are  removed,  the  ■ 
germ  and  other  high-vitamin  'and  mineral- 
rich  portions  are  :;left.    Thus - oatmeal 
ranks  nutritiona:lly  as  a  whole  .grain 
csr-eal .  rather  than  ag  a  highly  milled  ' 
product.  ■  Oatmeal  is  considered,  richer  ■.. 
than  whole  vmeat  in: -thiamine  and  is  a. 
good  source,  of  T-ron.    patmeal.?  Jlike  " 
other  foods  in- the  cereal  class j  is  an-- 
important .  source-  of  - energy,  valuable  foi: 
its -.abundance,  economy,  ■■  ease  of 'digest- 
ion, .and  bland-  flavor,  ■  Oatmeal  is  also.-. 
an  important-  source  of  protein.   -.And  "  ■. 
wheja  .cereals  are  combined  with  a  'little 
milk,  meat,  or  with  eggs  in  puddings,'-  '- 
the  diet  is  provided  with  good  quality 
protein. 


BE  SAUCE-Y  WITH  TONGUE 

Thi  mild  flavor  ..of  tongue  neels  a  bit 
of  sauce.    All  tongue  meat,  v/hether  veal, 
lamb,  beef  or  pork  has  a  delicate  flavor 
that  goes  virell  with  raisin,  horseradish, 
sweet  mustard,  mushroom  or  mint  sauce, 
with  sv;eet  pepper  relish,  mustard  pickle 
or  any  tart  jelly,        •  r 

Most  meat  counters  are  displaying  ration- 
free  tongue  these  days, , ,fresh5  cured  ano 
smoked.    And  precooked  or  pickled  tongue, 
also  ration  free,  in  tin  or  glass  is  on  . 
many  grocery  shelves.    Fnen  you  give., 
your  readers  recipes  for  this  variety  ^' 
meat,  you'll  want  to  stress  th'e  diffef- 
enco  in  preparation,.    Fresh  tongue  shoul 
be  simmered  for  about  three  or  four  hours 
then  skinned  and  sliced.    And  part  of  the 
cooking  water  can  be  used  in  making  a 
gravy  or  mushroom  sauce  for  the  meat. 
If  the  tongue  is  smoked,- ■  soak  it  •over-" ^ 
night.    Then  cover  it  with  fresh -water 
and  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  'Discard 
this  water  and  repeat  s.ever al. times  if, - 
the  water  tastes' very  salty,  ,  When  ypu' -re 
ready  to  cook  the  tongue,  add  fresh  water 
and  cook  slowly  until  the  tongue  is '  . 
tender. 

As  for  the'  supply. . .retail  markets  in 
places  close  to  packing  plant,  centers  ■• 
are  likely  to  have  more '  of  this  ..  variety 
meat  than- distant  regions,.  There' s  .no  .  ,. 
set-aside' order  on  tongues,  reseirvlng  . 
them,  for- the  armed  services,  but- copjced 
tongues  are  popular  v/ith  our.  fighting,  men 
and 'women  and  goodly  amounts  go  "be  them. 
Jellied  tongue,  tongue  .loaf  and  other  '  "^ .' 
spiced  'forms  "ship  well  and  s.tand  ,in.  hig^^ 
favor  with  our  allies,  .",'.'.    "  ..';  .  '.:  . 

• "  "        ■ '  '''''  •      -o-    .:. "  .' '-  '■'."'.,. 

-  ■■-  -FRUIT  FROM-  FAR-  and'  "nEAR.;"  ^  .  \  _  \ 

Apple  s.        Throughout  the  ages',  "many' 
myths -  have  been  built  around  the.  apple. 
In  one  -set  'of  -'legend's,  apples  v/ere  the  '  . 
property  of  Id uh,  Goddess  of  Immortality, 
who  kept 'the'm  -shut  in  a  ,  box. ,  When"^  the 
gods  felt-  ag^  creeping  Up  on  them,,  they 
only  had  to  ask  for  a  taste  of  the  magi 'c 
apples  to  renew  their  youth. 
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APPLE  "ANY"  DAYS 


GREASED  ACTION 


Dead-of-v/inter  days  call  for  Y/arm  apple 
dishes  as  well  as  raw  apples  to  crunch 
by  the  fire  while  the  vvind  roars  dovm 
the  chimney,    ^Ihy  not  suggest  to  your 
readers  such  combinations  as  apples 
scalloped  with  s-veet  potatoes,  fried 
apples  with  pork  sausage ^  appD.e  stuffing 
with  lovj-point  spareribs^  applesauce 
with  gingerbread  (it  talies  less  sugar 
than  almost  any  ether  cake.) 


There's  not  much  glamour  r-^sociated 
with  saving  used  cooking  fats^    But  it 
might  ease  the  monotony  of  this  house- 
hold task  to  know  that  salvaged  fat 
can  be  converted  into  necessary  mili- 
tary medicines.    There  is  tannic  acid 
used  in  the  treatment  of  po77der  and 
gasoline  burns,  insulins  used  in  the 
treatment  of  shock,  vaccines,  antisep- 
tics and  ointments. 


The  East  produces  Winesaps,  Delicious,  The  need  for  salvaging  fat  v/ill  con- 
Albermarle  Pippins,  Mclntoshes,  Baldv/ins,  tinue  to  be  imxportant  ujitil  the  con- 
York  Imperials,  Northern  S-oies,  Stayman  elusion  of  the  war  with  Japan,  because 
■^/inesaps,  and  Rome  Beauties.    Eastern  it  is  from  areas  held  by  Japan,  not 
varieties  travel  to  market  as  far  west  as  CTerm.any,  that  a  good    percentage  of  our 
St,  Louis.    This  year  the  winter  apples  inedible  fats  and  oils  once  came, 
found  in  fruit  bins  and  stands  east  of 

the  I.Iississippi  are  smaller  sized  than  The  salvaged  fat  turned  in  to  the  but- 
usual  but  in  good  supply,  cher  need  not  be  the  clean  type  that 

can  be  used  again  as  a  seasoning  or 
The  Northwest  gives  us  Winesaps,  Deli-  for  fr^n-ng.    Keep  fat  that  is  going 
cious,  Yellow  Nevrbons,  and  Rome  Beauties,  to  be  reused  in  a  container  in  the 
shipping  them  nation-wide.    While  apples  refrigerator.    Have  another  container 
of  the  western  crop  this  year  are  excel-  for  dark  or  other  unusable  fats  in  some 
lent  in  size  and  quality,  civilians  will  handy  place  in  the  kitchen, 
not  benefit  one  hundred  percent,    A  new  -o- 
iVar  Food  Order  calls  for  all  Winesaps,  PLENTIFUL  PE.JIS 
Delicious,  and  Yellow  Newtons  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon  to  be  set  aside  for  the  For  the  v/inter  fr^oit  bowl,  why  not 
armed,  services.    As  a  result  about  ^40  suggest  pears?    Pears  are  plentiful  and 
percent  of  extra  fancy  and  fancy  grades  cheaper  this-  year  than  they  were  last, 
will  go  to  our  fighting  men  and  wom.en.  The  number  in  storage  on  December  first 
The  balance  vdll  be  released  for  civilians,  hit  an  all-time  high,  and  while  the  sup 

ply  has  since  dvdndled  there'll  be 
Of  the  varieties  on  the  m-arket,  "Rome  pears  on  the  m^arket  until  May. 
Beauties"  rxe  for  cooking  only. "Deli- 
cious" strictly  for  eating  out-cf-hand  or  Our  vjinter  crop  comes  almost  entirely 
rav7  in  fruit  cups  and  salads.    Any  of  from,  the  West  coast — Washington,  Oregon 
the  rest  are  good  for  all-purpose  serving,  and  California.    Varieties  include  Bcsc 

Winter  Nelis,  Anjcus,  and  some  Cornice,, 

Total  commercial  production  of  vdnter  a  large  speciality  pear,  usually  eaten 

apples  amicunted  to  approximiately  101  mdl-  with  a  spoon, 
li  on  uus  hels.    Of  these,  Delicious  led 

with  22  million. ,, Winesaps  and  IJcIntoshes  The  7?ar  Food  Administration  has  no  set- 

follovved  with  15  and  11  million  respect-  aside  order  on  pears,  since  there  are 

ively.  enough  to  assure  the  armed  services  of 

-o-  their  just  share  end  leave  plenty  for 

CALIFORNIA  NOVELTY  CROP  civilians.     In  normal  times,  we  expert 

m.any  of  the  Winter  Nelis  variety  to 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  European  countries,  but  shipping  space 

15,000  flats  of  tunas,  or  cactus  fruits,  now  demands  more  precious  cargo.  The 

T;ere  shipped  recently  from  San  Diego  pears  leaving  the  country  now  usually 

County,    Calif ornia^  to  New  York,  prin-  go  to  naval  ships, 
cipally  for  the  oonsumption  of  the  Itali&h  i-o- 
population  there. 


MARKET  PAliQR^.iA 

Los  Angeles 
BEST  FRUIT  BUY,  Oranges  (lower) 

IN  MCBEP.ATS  SUPPLY.,  Grapefruit  (higher).    Winter  Nelis,  Limes  (reasonable). 

Lemons  (slightly  lower) 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, c ,  o     oApplesj  tangerines.    Aniou  pears  (ceiling).  Bananas 

(ceiling).    Strawberries  (ceiling)  c    Grapes  and  persinmonr. 

(storage) 

BEST  VEGETABLE,  BUYS, .Lettuce  (lo?;er)o    Carrots,  banana  squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY, o Tomatoes  (higher),    Svjeet  Potatoes  (ceiling).  Celery 

(slightly  higher).    Yellow  onions,  bunched  vegetables, 

cabbage 

IN  LIGHT  SITPPLY,,,,  Potatoes  (ceiling) .     Cauliflower  (high).    Peas,  eggplant, 

snap  beans,  bell  peppers 

San  Francisco 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS, .,c.« .Oranges,  grapefruit,  small  sise  lemons 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  .Apples  (ceiling).    Avocados  and  grapes  (high) 

BEST  VEGET.'iBLS  BUYS.  ,  o,, Lettuce  (lo?/er).    Banana  and  Hubbard  squash 
IN  MODERATE  SLTPLY. Onions i  tomatoes,  sweet  potatoeg,  bunched  vegetables 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLYo e o .Rhubarb  (hothouse).    Potatoes,  articholces,  broccoli, 

caulif lovjer  and  the  soft  t\^es  of  squash 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS, .Small  si^e  oranges,  grapefruit 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY..,,.. Apples 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY, ... o ... .Avocados,  grapes 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS- .Lettuce,  carrots?  turnips,  beets,  parsnips,  rutabagas 
IN  HODERi^TE  SUPPLY  ,, Celery,     Cabbage  (ceiling) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. ...  0 ,,.  .Caulif loFer,  rhubarb,  cucum.bers,  peas,  eggplant  and  pepper 

Seattle 

BEST  FRUIT  B'^JY.  , ,  , , . , ,  o ,  Grapefruit,  navel  oranges,  apples 

IN  MODERATE  SU^PPLY. Tangerines  (season  ending  soon) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 0  .Avocados  (s?.ightly  loii^er).  Grapes 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUTS, Lettuce,  tomatoes  (belovj  ceiling).  Radishes 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Cabbage,  bunched  carrots,  cauliflower.    Celery  (slightly 

higher).    Onions,  broccoli  and  Brussels  sprouts 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY. 0 .Artichokes,  green  peas,  new  red  potatoes,  hothouse  rhubarl 
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PACK  STACKS 

RSFILLING  THE  "BREADBASKET" 

IT'S  CORNY..,.. ilND  AIvIERICAN 


PACK  STACKS 


There  will  be  no  slackening  of  effort  in 
canneries  this  year  because  army  mess 
kits  must  be  kept  filled. 

Many  factors  were  considered  before  the 
size  of  the  19^5  commercial  pack  was 
determined.     There  was  the  possibility 
of  prolonged  warfare  in  Europe  to  con- 
sider.   Even  with  favorable  events  in 
Europe,  a  war  of  the  first  magnitude  is 
being  waged  in  the  Pacific,  and  of 
course,  successful  military  effort  de- 
pends on  adequate  rations. 

U,  S,  military  and  other  government 
claimants  in  19^5  will  probably  require 
over  93  million  cases  of  canned  vege- 
tables.   That's  at  least  6  million  more 
cases  than  they  took  in  194-^.  These 
same  services  will  need  over  35  million 
cases  of  canned  fruits  and  juices... a 
figure  slightljr  less  than  last  year. 

To  meet  these  demands,  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  required  canners  to 
set-aside  about  4-8  percent  of  their  cur- 
rently estimated  production  of  the  15 
more  popular,  vegetables  and  vegetable 
juices  for  v/ar  uses.     If  there  is  an  in- 


crease in  production,  U.S.  civilians 
should  get  about  the  same  quantity  of 
the  15  major  canned  vegetables  from 
the  19^5  pack  as  they  did  from  the  19A4 
pack. 

As  for  processed  fruit. canners  of  13 
major  fruits  and  juices  (excluding 
citrus)  will  set  aside  about  61  percent 
of  the  currently  estimated  194-5-4-6  pro- 
duction for  T/ar  requirements.  Right 
now  it  looks  as  though  production  of 
canned  fruits  will  be  less  this  year. 
So  even  though  the  government  requiri- 
ments  will  be  smaller,  civilians  pro- 
bably will  not  find  more  canned  fruit 
in  the  grocery  store  when  the  new  pack 
is  in.    The  civilian  share  of  the  19^5- 
4.6  pack  for  our  13  major  fruits  ivill  be 
about  22  million  700  thousand  cases  com- 
pared with  almost  24-  million  cases  from 
last  year's  pack. 

Since  our  armed  forces  must  have  enor- 
mous quantities  of  canned  foods,  civil- 
ians will  need  to  supplement  their  com- 
mercial stocks  of  canned  fruits  and  vege 
tables  v/ith  Victory  garden  produce  and 
home-canned  foods. 
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REFILLING  THE  »'BREi^BASKET" 

American  seeds  are  helping  the  Russians 
bring  back  the  rich  land  of  the  Ukraine 
into  production.    Already  20  thousand 
tons  of  seeds. • .enough  to  fill  two  cargo 
ships... have  started  on  their  way  from 
this  country  in  time  for  spring  planting 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  you  know,  earlier  in  the  war>  Germany 
overran  about  150  million  acres  of  the 
Ukraine  often  called  the  Soviet  "bread- 
basket".   This  meant  that  nearly  AO  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  Union's  important 
agricultural  area  was  out  of  production^ 
so  far  as  Russia  was  concerned.    And  when 
the  Germans  retreated  from  the  Ukraine 
in  19ii3  and  early  191^9  they  scorched 
nearly  60  million  acres  of  earth. 

Then  the  long,  hard  road  of  rehabilita- 
tion had  to  begin.    Not  only  was  the 
growth  on  the  land  destroyed,  but  the 
retreating  Germans  carried  off  farm 
machinery  and  livestock.    In  addition, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  left.  Some 
had  moved  East  to  escape  the  advancing 
Germans,  others  were  in  the  army,  and 
many  of  the  able  bodied  ones  had  been 
sent  to  forced  labor  camps  in  German- 
held  territory.    Despite  these  tremen- 
dous setbacks,  the  Ukraine  produced  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  food  in  And 
now  American  seed  v/ill  permit  the  pro- 
duction of  still  greater  amounts  of  food 

in  19/^5/ 

The  bulk  of  the  vegetable  and  field  seeds 
shipped  will  be  used  on  th6  large  col- 
lective, farms  in  the  Ukraine.    But  there 
will  be  some  for  home  Victory  gardens, 
too.    Even  during  the  siege  of  Moscow, 
200  thousand  Russians  around  that  city 
raised  Victory  gardens  with  seeds  large- 
ly from  America,    Those  seeds  were  so 
prficious  that  a  fe?/  at  a  time  were  often 
tucked  away  in  the  cabins  of  ship  cap- 
tains who  carried  munitions  on  the  danger- 
ous run  to  Murmansk. 

This  "seed  help"  from  the  United  States 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  deve- 
lopment of  a  new  industry  in  America. 
Before  the  v;ar,  this  country  imported  a 


good  portion  of  its  seed  from  Europe, 
We  didn't  produce  enough  to  sow  our  own 
crops.    For  the  last  three  years,  the 
United  States  has  grown  enough  seeds  to 
furnish  its  own  essential  needs  and 
export  some  to  our  allies.    It's  inter- 
esting to  note  that  we  even  developed 
hardy,  early  maturing  vegetable  seeds 
that  would  suit  the  climate  of  the 
Ukraine, 

In  terms  of  shipping,  those  20  thousand 
tons  of  seed  sent  to  Russia  are  also 
important.    The  seeds  will  require  the 
full  space  of  only  two  cargo  ships  for 
one  trip.    Many  thousands  of  vessels :  . 
would  be  required  tt>  transport  the  foods 
that  could  be  produced  from  the  seeds. 
For  example,  a  pound  of  cabbage  seed 
may  well  produce  200  thousand  pounds  of 
cabbage, 

-o- 

JUICEr-G  FRUIT 

Tell  your  readers  not  to  overlook  the 
advantages  of  smaller-sized  oranges  when 
they  are  buying  this  popular  citrus 
fruit.    Scientists  at  the  Orlando,  Flo- 
rida laboratory  of  the  U,S,  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  made  studies  of  the 
quality  of  Florida  oranges.    They  found 
that  the  juice  from  small  oranges  aver- 
ages better  in  flavor  than  that  from 
larger  fruit.    The  juice  from  the  small 
oranges  is  also  richer  and  sweeter..,, 
with  more  solids,    Evfen  the  vitamin  C  . 
value  averages  higher, 

-o- 

FOR  FIGHTKIS  FIRST 

The  army  needs  70  million  pounds  of  can- 
ned chicken  and  turkey  for  use  in  hos- 
pitals, army  field  rations  and  for  ship- 
ment overseas.    So  that  these  military 
demands  can  be  met,  the  War  Food  Admini- 
stration has  issued  a  Food  Order  setting 
aside  100  percent  of  the  poultry  canned 
after  February  lA.    Stocks  of  canned 
chicken  and  turkey  now  on  hand  for  civil- 
ians are  not  affected.  • 

To  get  the  70  million  pounds  of  canned 
poultry,  between  200  and  250  million 
pounds  of  dressed  chickens  and  turkeys 
will  be  needed.    So  for  a  while  —  it's 

no  more  canned  turkey  or  chicken,  chicken 
soup,  chicken  a  la  king,  etc.,  for  civil- 
ians. 
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IT'S  CORNY...  AND  AfMlIGAN         :  ;:.t:>  r,, 

In  what  looks  to  be  a  serial  on  cereals 
in  Food  Views,  we  can't  omit  a  chapter 
on  corn.    Pages  could  be  written  about 
the  part  this  grain  has  played  in  the 
western'  world.    Maize,  or  corn,  meant' 
life  for  many  Indian  tribes,  and  was 
featured  in  their  ceremonials.    It  was 
sustenance  to  the  first  settlers  in  the 
new"  world,  and-  corn  '.'husking  bees"  in 
pioneer  days  offered  one  of  the  chief 
opportunities  for  social  life,.  • 

Unlike  wheat,  rice  and  oats,,  which  are 
products  of  the  old  world,  corn  is  part ^ 
of  the  history  of  American  civilization, • 
one  of  our  heritages  from  the  Indians, 
The  wild  parent  plant  has  never  been  dis- 
covered, but  Indian  corn  appears  have 
originated  on  the  plateaus  and  foothills 
of  Central  America  and  Southeastern 
Mexico,    It  was  an  important  factor  in 
building  the  Inca  and  Aztec  civilization, 
Indians,  as  far  north  as  Colorado,  east 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  as  far 
south  as  Argentina,  raised  corn  as  a 
major  source  of  their  food  supply. 

The  Indians  taught  the  first  settlers 
how  to  raise  and  use  corn.    The  Spanish 
introduced  it  to  Europe,  and  the  Portu- 
guese.^ distributed  it  along  the  African 
coast  and  probably  to  China  and  India* 

Due  to  the  war,  we  don't  have  current' 
figures  on-  the  world  harvest  of  corn. 
But  ordinarily  the  United  States  grows 
about  60  percent  of  the  world  crop. 
Last  year  the  harvest  in  this  country 
was  over  3  billion  bushels .,, the  largest 
in  our  history  and  53  million  bushels 
over  the  previous  record  crop  in  194.2, 

Only  about  7  percent  of  this  crop  will 
be  used  as  direct  food.    In  contrast 
about  half  of  our  wheat  crop  and  5  per-  , 
cent  of  the  oat  crop  will  be  used  as 
food.    The  greater  share  of  our  corn..,, 
83  percent, , .will  be  fed  to  livestock 
and  poultry*    The  remainder  will  go  for 
seed  and  non-food  industrial  purposes.., 
starch,  for  example. 


Corn  as  a  food  is  especially  important 
■in  the  South  where  it  is  used  in  the 
form  of  grits,  pone  and  bread.  The 
-amount  used  in  the  South  is  much  greater 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
but  on  a  national  average  we  eat  about 
33  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  flour  a  year. 
About  another  three  pounds  per  person  is 
eaten  in  the  form  of  hominy>  grits  and 
breakfast  cereals,  - <  v 

Our  most  popular  corn  meal  dish  corn-^ 

bread  or  johnny  cake — came  from  an 
Indian  recipe.    According  to  some  stories., 
johnny  cake  was  first  called  "journey 
cake",    T/heri  the  Indians  prepared  for 
a  journey,  they  made  their  coarsely 
ground  corn  meal  into  a  thin  batter  and 
baked  it  on  hot  stones.    Then  they  packef 
the  cake  to  carry  and  ate  it  along  the 
route,  •  ■  '  ^  - 

Because  of  our  bumper  corn  crop,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  corn;  meal, 'flour, 
hominy,  grits,  breakfast  cereals,., 
also  starch — for  food  this  year,  ^orn 
syrup  and  corn  sugar'  will  be  in  better 
supply  than  last  year.    Corn  sv/eetenerg 
are  preferred  in  certain  types  of  candy 
and  icing  for  bakery  goods  because  of 
their  effect  on  texture  and  flavor. 
In  ice  cream,  too,  corn  sugar  produces 
a  product  with  a  fine  creamy  texture. 
While  our  production  of  corn  syrup  and 
sugar  is  high,  there  won't  be  enough  for 
all  civilian  demands  because  we  must 
share  our  supplies  vdth  military  and 
export  requirements. 

-o- 

FRUITS  FROM  FAR  AND  NEAR  ' 

PEARS. . . .  , Pears'  grew  in  the  temperate 
sections  df  Europe  and  Asia  before 
history  began,  and  a  different  species 
v/as  evolved  on  each  continent.  Although 
the  pears  of  Asia  were  never  so  good  to 
eat  as  the  European  ones,  they  were  cul- 
tivated for  their  beautiful  blossoms. 

Pear  wOod  is  hard  and  has  a  very  fine 
grain,  and  it  was  used  in  Asia  to  make 
the  blocks  from  which  artists'  drawings 
were  printed. 


'  ■■  '^^«iRKET  FANORAIvIA 
Los  <ingele3 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  ^—Orange,  grapefruit 

IM.  MODERATE  SUPPLI  Lemons  (slightly  lo'ver)  .    Apples  (ceiling  higher) . 

■'^inter  Nelis  pears,  limes 

IN  LIGxHT  SUPPLY  -Grapes,  Anjou  pears,  few  Cuban  pineapples  (high) 

BEST  VEGETABLE  BUYS  —Lettuce,  Cabbage 

IN  MODERrvTE  SUPPLY  Celery  (higher).    Yellow"  onions  (higher).    Sii'eet  potatoes. 

Feas  (best  at  ceiling),  Bunched  vegetables.  Cauliflower 
(lov/er).    Tomatoes,  banana  squash  (reasonable) 

..IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY—  ^Potatoes.  White  onions  (ceiling).    Snap  beans,  artichokes. 

•    Brussels  sprouts,  eggplant,    Bell  peppers  (ceiling). 
Summer  type  squash  (high) 

^r-"'.      -  '       ■  "*  $an  Francisco 

J^T':"  FRUIT'.:BUYS  — •  Oranges,  .grapefruit 

'JN  MODSR.JE  SUPPLY-  Grade  C  apples,  W&tsonville  Nev/ton,  Pippins.  -  (quality 

V  '■  good),  lemons  (small  sizes  lower),    ';7inter " pears 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY-  —  fop  grade  apples 

BEST  VEGET..BLE  BUY  Lettuce,  banana  squash,  Hubbard  squash 

IN  MODERATE  SUBPLY  '-»Tomatoes  (slightly  lower),  cauliflov/er  (lower),  cabbage, 

onions,  sweet  potatoes 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY-  Lgei^ry,  soft  squash  (slightly  higher),  potatoes 

'  ■  Portland 
BEST  FRUIT  BUY  -Grapefruit  (reasonable) 

IN  MODER^-TE  SUPPLY  ^^pples,  oranges,  Florida  tangerines  (ceiling-reasonable) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  —  ..vocados  (high).     Grapes  (high) 

BEST  VEGET.IBLE  BUY  Texas  spinach,  cabbage,  lettuce 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY  Celery,  tcmatces,  homegro'vn  Brussels  sprouts,  carrots, 

rutabagas,  turnips,  beets  .and  parsnips  (reasonable). 
New  crop  mustard  greens,  local  green  onions 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  — - — Green  peas  (ceiling).    Hothouse  rhubarb 

vSeattle 

BEST  FRUIT  BUYS  Grapefruit,  oranges  (small  sizes  higher) 

IN  MODER..TE  SUPPLY  --rn-Apples 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  -Florida  tangerines  (reasonable).    Avocados,  grapes,  pearsj 

.  (high) 

BESi  VEGET;^1;E  BUYS — r—— Broccoli,  carrots,  beets,  turnips,  parsnips,  rutabagas 

IN  MCDER..TE  SUPPLY  California  celery  (considerably  higher) »  Cauliflower, 

lettuce-,  dry  onions,  green  peas  (fairly  reasonable), 
local, "hothouse  rhubarb,  tomatoes  (below  ceiling),  Texas 
^     .  spinach  (reasonable) 

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  •  Potatoes  (ceiling).    Zucchini  squash  (high).  Local 

Hubbard  squash 
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."GHCW"  FOR  WOMEN  imiKES   '  ... 
B/IEAT  REASONING 
•   •  ■  TEE  SALVAGE  JOB  COMTirJES 


"CHOW" FOR. WOMEN  MARINES  '  . 

On  February  13?  the  women  Marines  com- 
pleted a  second  year  of  service-.  Here 
are  seme  food  facts  on  the  "women  in 
green".    Like  their  brothers  in  service, 
women  Marine-s  eat-  "chow-line"  style  in 
"general"  mess  where  large  numbers  of  ■ 
women  use  one  mess  hall.    They  draw 
mess  personnel  from  their  own  ranks. 
And  they  have  their  own  cooks  and  bak- 
ers, trained  in  the  same  schools  v/ith 
men. 

When  it  comes  to  menu  planning  though, 
there  is  a  difference.    Marine  women 
have  hearty  appetits^^.   but  they  don^t 
eat  as  much  as  men.    They  like  and  are 
given  more  green  salad,?,  vegetables^ 
fruits  and  desserts, . .than  their  combat 
brothers  want  and  get.    While  it  takes 
-55  poundf}  of  mieat  to  feed  100  m.en,  35 
pounds  is  ample  for  100  yrcmcn.  There's 
also'  a  difference  in  meat  preferences. 
The  men  like  beef  and  po5:k,  :the  v/cmen 
■ like  .poultry,  ham  and  beof. 


Ordinarily,  men  are  served  potatoes 
twice  a  day.    As  a  rule,  potatoes 
appear  cnly  once  a  day  in  the  women 
mess  hall.    Combat  Marines  will  eat 
dessert,  but  they  don't  miss  it  if  , 
there  is  plenty  of  ielly  and  peanut 
butter  to  eat  with  bread.  Desserts 
are  important  to  y/omen  Marines. 
Traditionally  men  of  the  Marine  Corps 
have  the  largest  meal  of  the  day  at 
noon*    Not  alv/ays,  but  often,  the 
women  have  the  biggest  meal  9f  the  day 
at  night » 

Supplies  for  the  women  are  ordered,  as 
are  the  men's  thj:*ough  the  Quartermaster 
Department  from  stock  available  on  the 
market  near  which  the  camp  or  base  is 
located.    From  a  weekly  statement  of 
availftbla  products,  the  mess  officer 
makes  her  selections. 

At  Henderson  Hal,l,  Arlington,  Virginia, 
the  only  exclusively  feminine  Marine 
Post  in  the  country,  considerable  effort 
is  made  to  give  women  Marines  what  they 
wantj  within  the  bounds  of  a  balanced 
diet.    Suggestions  from  the  women  are 
7/el  corned,   ' 


W.IR  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION,  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  Marketing  Reports  . 

division,  821  Market  Street,  Room  700,  San  Francisco  3?  Cal. 
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PffiAT  KE.ASONING 

Have  you  been  wondering  about  the  meat 
dish  to  recommend  to  yovx  readers?  Well, 
the  selection  is  lim.ited,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  long  as  we  have  extended 
battle  lines  to  maintain 

Here's  the  score  on  beef.    The  Armed 
Forces  are  getting  70  percent  of  all 
utility  grade  beef  slaughtered  under 
Federal  Inspecticjn*    Most  of  this  is 
going  into  canned  meat  products  because 
of  the  increased  demand  from  front  line 
battle  areas.    The  Army  is  also  taking 
60  percent  of  all  choice,  good  and  com- 
mercial grades  of  beef  handled  by 
Federally-Inspected  slaughter  houses  and 
which  meets  army  specifications* 

Of  course  all  packing  plants  and  slaught- 
er houses  are  not  under  Federal  Iitspecticn, 
so  this  means  about.  50  percent  of  the 
better  grades  of  beef  is  available  for 
civilians.    And  don't  forget  those 
civilian  outlets  include  institutions, 
restaurants  and  hospitals  as  well  as 
home  users.    As  for  canner  and  cutter  • 
grades  of  beef* ..the  grades  sold  in 
canned  meat  products© •  o the  ^^rmy  take  is  ' 
80  percent.. 

Fork  is  limited  because  the  number  of  hcgs 
now  being  slaughtered  is  about  26%  less 
than  it  was  last  year.    Of  this  smaller 
pork  total,  the  Army  is  taking  about  AO 
percent.    There  won't  be  much  increase 
in  pork  on  the  market  until  the  19^4-  fall 
pig  crop  comes  to  market  in  April, '  May  - 
and  June, 

TJith  m.ilitary  demands  high,  and  with 
marketings  of  beef,  veal  and  lamb  going  •. 
down  seasonally  and  with:  .a  rsmaller .  hog 
crcpa,, there  ia  little  hope  for  more  meat 
until  the  war  in  Europe  ends  or  until 
there  is  a  seasonal  increas-e  in  livestock 
marketing  next  fall* 
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TEA  FOR  YOU 

Approximately  norm^al  supplies  of  black 
tea  are  being  packed  and  distributed  for 
civilian  use  during  this  first  quarter 
of  1945»» .which  amounts  to  about  three-r. 
fifths  of  a  pound  per  parson  a  year. 


The  supply  of  tea  available  at  the 
present  tim^e  has  improved  to  the  point 
where  the  War  Food  Administraticn  no 
longer  controls  its  distribution  among 
packers  and  distributors.    Though  we 
are  getting  adequate  supplies  of  black 
tea  from  India  and  Ceylon,  practically 
no  green  tea  or  Chinese  oolong  tea  is 
available. 

Before  the  war,  v/e  consumed  slightly 
less  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
tea  per  capita  per  year.    In  194-2  and 

because  of  the  import  difficulti? 
our  supplies  dropped  to  about  one-half  ^ 
pound  per  person  per  year-.  However, 
even  with  that  low  supply,  it  was  i 
possible  to  meet  a  large  proportion  of  | 
the  civilian  demand,  and  rationing  was 
UTJiecessary  to  insure  reasonably 
equitable  distribution. 

-o—  , 

LESS  RICE  FOR  THE  BRIDE 

Since  February  13,  60%  of  all  milled 
rice  from  our  chief  producing  areas. 
California  and  the  Southern  states,., 
is  being  reserved  for  purchase  by  the 
WAp    Prior  to  February  13,  the  WFA 
was  taking  only  25?  of  the  rice  milled 
from  certain  short  grain  varieties  in 
the  Southern  States,  and  35%  of  all 
milled  rice  in  California,    It  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  set  aside  in 
order  to  fill  war  needs.    Our  army  want 
more  rice  and  we're  going  to-be  called 
upon  to  feed  civilians  in  liberated 
areas,, .chiefly  in  the  South  Pacific, ^  > 
who  are  normally  supplied  from  ter- 
ritories now  under  Japanese  control. 
Rice  is  to  the  people  of  the  Phillipin^ 
and  other  South  Pacific  Islands' what 
potatoes  and  bread  are  to  us  in  the  U,^ 
To  help  these' people  get  reestablished 
and  regain  their  health,  it  is  necessar 
for  us  to  ship  more  rice  to  them, 

I 

Because  of  the  revised  food  order  on 
rice,  -U^S.  civilians  will  get  slightly 
less  rice  than  v/as  expected*     (For  the  ; 
past  10      ars,  the  average  annual  con- 
sumption of  rice  in  the  U.S,  has  been 
about  6  pounds  per  person.)  However,- 
no  Immediate  difference  in  supply  v/ill 
be  noticed  because  millers  have  already 
shipped  more  rice  than  usual  at  this 
season  into  domestic  channels  of  trade^i 


THE  SPUD  SAGA 


THE  S.ILV AGE  JOB  CONTINUES 


Spuds  "  that  climbsd  from  famine  to  feast 
in  1943  are  skidding  toward  scsxoiiy.-   '  • 
again.    The  main  danger  is  that  we* re 
likely  to  waste  good  Irish  potatoes  by  .  \ 
overbuying  vvhenever  we  find  them  in  the 
grocers'  bins.    Practically  all  the 
potatoes  now  on  the  mark9t-'were  harvested'/ 
last  fall, .  They  vdll  sprout  easily  uhless 
. pffo^erly  stored^    So  to  get  the  most  for^ ; 
their  money,  ,  your  readers  will  da  be-tter"  • 
to-  buy  potatoes  only  as  they  n;@ed  -them,  ;  ' 

If  the  potatoes' are  small  in  size, ••as 

theyVre  likely  to  be,  it  shouldnH 
trouble  the  bugy  housevdfe.    Small  pot—; 
atoes  CQ0&- faster,  and  quick  cooking 
salves  time  and  fuel.    Small  potatoes 
lend  themselves  to  any  form  of  pre- 
paration except  baking.    And  for  the  .  ' 
light  potato  eater  v/ho  leaves  a  part  on 
his  plate,  the  small  potato  is  a  just*- 
right  serving. 

Sometimes  your  readers  m.ay  find  the 
''potato  bins  em.pty.    Suggest  that  they  use 
■sweet  potatoes,  rutabagas  or  other  root 

vegetables  as  alternates. 

The  story  of  the  scarce  spud  started 
with  a  drought  during  the  smnmier  of  '44 
in  the  small  producing  states*  These 
states  which  ncrm.ally  take  care  of  their 
own  potato  wants  during  the  growing 
season,  began  drawing  on  the  potato  sup- 
ply in,  the  large  produing  states 
much  earlier  than  usual. 

As  the-  num/oer  of  fighting  men  and  women* 
on  cur  far-flung  battl^  lines  increases, 
so  do  their*needs  for  potatoes*    Our  * 
fighting  forces  use  potatoes  in  fresh 
and  dehydrated  forms o    The  armed  forces 
now  have  first  call  on  potatoes  in  Idaho, 
part  of  Oregon,  California,  Maine,  Golr- 
rado,  North  D..kota,  and  Minnecota*    ilnd  - 
that's  briefly  the  reason  for  the  scar*- 
city  despite  the  fact  that  our  1944 
potato  '.crop*  was  several  m.illion  bushels  * 
larger  that  it  was  during  the  ten  year  ■ 
average  (3.933-42). 


Food  editors  are  being  called  upon 
to  plug  the  fat  salvage  campaign 
rather  constantly  these  days,  It^s 
because  the  m.ilitary  and  industrial 
requirem_$.nts  for 'fats  and  oils  this 
year  are  nearly  three ^ times  over  1940 
goyernmental-industrial  needs..  Essen- 
tial "  civilian  " req'oiraments  mu^t  also 
be,m^t.  ■:  ■  .  .  ■"'       I  .■■  •         •  ■' 

MesLSured  against  the  huge  demand  are 
declining  supplies  of  some  of  the  Lm— 
pbrtant  raw  materials  from,  vjhich  fats 
and  oil^  are .obtained. ••such  as  lard 
and.  flaxseed.    Of  course,  production  of 
the  important  oil  crops  as  a  v;hole  has 
increased  se\^eral  fold  during  the  war,  . 
but  our  im.port  sources  of  essential  oil 
^ave  been  cut  off  almost  entirely*  In 
short,  in  .1945  we  urgently  need  to 
salvage  250  million  pounds  of  used  fat. 
to  help  fill  a  deficit.    The  richest 
remiaining  source  is  used  kitchen  fats.  ♦ 
the  kind  found  in  homes,  restaurants, 
hotgls, ,.any  place,  where  food  is  con- 
summed. 

Last  j^ear,  /jnerican  housewives  turned 
in  170  million  poijinds  of  used  kitchen 
fats.    Fifty  million  pounds  were  sal- 
vaged by  our. armed  forces.    It's  been 
estimated  that  one  in  seven  Am.erican 
housewives  is  doing  a  100  percent  job 
in  '  salvaging,  used' kitchen  fats.    If  al] 
housevdves  turned-  in  all  available  usee' 
fats,  we-  could  ccllect  about  3  tim.es 
the  present  rate.    This  would  enable  us 
to  meet  stepped  "up  military  demiands  as 
well  as  to  mi&intain  essential  civilian 
requirements.    Those  fats  are  needed 
for  the  r.anufacture  of  m.unitions> 
miedicines,  textiles,  and  military  and 
civilian  soapsoo.and  hundreds  of  other 
'  civilian  and  military  items* 

'go  easy  on  paper  bags 

According  to  the  7JFA  the  supply  of 
paper  for  bags  for  the  period  Jan. 
through  March  is  20/^  less  than  in  the 
last  quarter  of  1944. and  11%  less  thar 
in  any  quarter  during  the  war.  Because 
of  the  shortage  of  pulpwood  and  labor  i. 
woods  and  m.ills,  supplies  of  all  kinds 
are  smaller.    Housewives  can  help  ex- 
tend thJ.s  limdted  supply  by  taking 
bags  or  baskets  to  m.arket. 


Los  xlnseles 


■in^  LIQKT  SUPPLY—-—^. 
BEST  VSaET..BLE  BUYS-- 
IN  I'XDmTE  SUPPLY  


-Oranges,     ■  .  • 

-Grapef3?uit»    L§m©ns..-  Li^l^sV  ..  '  ' 

-Apples  (ceiling)    Winter  Nelis;  p^ars,'    ^Injou  pears 
-Cauliflower*    Cabbage*.   Banana  squashy 
-Lettuce  (higher-).--;^  Celery  (fairly  hi^h  -for '  best  quality) 
f-"  ■  v.-.v-      ■       "  Yellow -onions  (higher).  Bunched  vegetables  -  (lower) ^ 

^    ':^v'     ■      .';  Artichokes--,  (frost-bitten,  low-priced).    Peas.  Tonatoes 

•■   ■  :       :  .  .  (lower)>';..  Sweet  potatoes-  (medium-sizes  at  ceiling,  others 

■  ■••  -lower).  ■  :  '  •  ..  >  "'  "■- 

llJ^'LIGHT.  SlJPPLY---r----r-P^^  (ceiliiig).    litiite  onions  Xceiling)  ,"  .  Snap"'  beans. 

(•■ixK-  ;•  -      ;   -      Summer  squash.    Broccoli^.'   Cucumbers."    Rliubarb.  Brussels 

.  ■  .    sprouts.    Eggplant  .(ceilir^g),*  '   '  " 


r-.-  .-  ,v,' ,  ; . 


BEST  FRUIT -BUYS—-' 
IN^'^MODERaTE  .SUPPLY- 
IN  'LIGHT  SUPPLY— 
■BEST  VEaET.^LE  BUY- 
IN  MOEER..TE  SUPPLY- 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  


San  Francigr'.o 

t  ■    ■  ■         '  ■      '    ' '  •  .  ■ 

'Oranges^  .Grapefruit. 

-Small  size  apples*    Winter  pearso    Lemons.  ' 
•Top  grade  apples. 

•Broccoli c    Lettuce.    Tomatoes «>    Banana  squash.  Hubbard 

squashc  '  ■  ■  ' 

"Ceiery  (slightly  higher)  *  •.  ■  •  ■■ 

-Green  peas  (beginning  to  arrive,  quality  good,  slightly 
below  ceiling).    Asparagus  (first  arrivals  high) 


Portland 


■Grangesc  Grapefruit«- 
Apples.    Pears  (resonable) 
■Avocados*,    Bananas.  ■  Tangerines »' 


BEST  FRUIT  Bl^fS^'  ■  

"IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY-  

IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY—  

BEST:.  VEGETABLE  BUY  —Cauliflower.    Cabbage*  Lettuce. 

IN  MODERATE  SUPPLY— 


Grapes  ( 


•IN ■LIGHT  SUPPLY- 


•Spinach.    Mustard  greens.    Sprouting  brcecoli'  "(reasonable 
Wintei-  squash.    Tomatoes  (frcmi  Mexico,  resonable). 
Hothouse  rhubarb, 

'Carrotso    Celery,    Sweet  potatoes.    Potatoes.    Green  -, 
onions.    Radishes,    Beets,    \  ' 


SEATTLE 


BEST  FRUIT 'BUYS-  

IK  MODERATE  SUPPLY- 
IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  

BEST  tEGET.xBLE  EUYS- 
IN  1V10DER..TE  SuTPLY- 


-Grapefruit.  Oranges. 

-Apples  (ceiling).    Tangerines,    Pears  (ceiling).  ' 
-Avocados^    Grapes*  ■  '  '■ 

-Beetso    Carrots.    Turnips,    Spinach.  Lettuce. 
'Celery  (higher),    'babbage.    Rutabagas.    Parsnips.  Dry 
onions,  ,  Broccoli.    Tomatoes^  Cauliflower. 


IN  LIGHT  SUPPLY  — Potatoes »    Hothouse  rhubarb,. 


_  _  0,  California 
ruarj^  ,2^J:,  1945 


SLICS 


ifo'v/'s  uneT^e^on^re  tlie  meat  flavor  go 
round  and  ro'.md  and  coLie  out  v'here  ^^ou 
vrant  it—.  Portunately  it's  the  low- 
point,  no-point  meats  that  lend  them- 
selves to  such  meo,t  flavor  stretchers  as 
stuffings,  dumplings,  "boiled  dinners  and 
the  like* 

And  here  are  a  feu  suggestions  for  your 
readers;    lareast  of  laml)  v.'ith  mint  stuf- 
find;   shoulder  of  pork  v;ith  raisin  or 
apple  stuffing;  stuffed  rolled  flarJr.; 
fricassee  of  verl  with  duniplings.  .  e using 
flank,  neck,  or  shank  moat;  pigs'  knuck- 


A*bcut  a  thirl  o^  a^pouna.T. tliTvT^s^t.ae 
size  slice  of  cheddar  cheese  available  for 
each  civilian  xLuring  March  and  April.  Dur- 
ing that  period,  the  total  amount  to  he 
marketed  is  35  million  pounds  per  month... 
approximataly  the  soiiie  supply  as  civilians 
have  "been  getting  for  the  pr,st  six  .aonths. 

It*s  true  that  milk  production  has  started 
on  the  seasonal  upward  climt,  and  more 
cheese  is  "being  manufactured.    But  at  the 
sarae  time,  \\rar  recuirements  for  cheddar 
are  increasing;  so  any  rise  in  production 
must  "be  set  aside  to  fill  these  orders. 
Luring  Fe"bruary,  30  percent  of  the  cheddar 
cheese  produced  v.^ent  to  our  armed  forces 
and  for  lend-lease  or  other  v;ar  Claimants. 
The  Qjiotas  are  in  accordance  v.-ith  the  TJ?A 
policy  of  adjusting  the  set-asides  on  a 
month-to-month  change  in  production... 
maMng  relatively  even  suppli?s  each 
month  for  distri'bution  to  civilians. 

LEM017  AIDS 

Lemon  flavoring,  made  v/ith  real  lemon 
oil,  has  "been  scarce  during  the  past 
months,  hut  through  1945  there  vjill  he  a 
gradual  improvqiment  in  supply.    Hot  only 
are  ■;e  able  to  import  lemon  oil  again  from 
Sicily,  "but  our  larger  lemon  crop  this 
year  vrill  also  hel^D  to  ease  the  situation* 


with 


les  or  spare ribs 
loaf... made  of  the 
or  loan  parts  of  or 
vrith  shoulder,  neck 


s  aue  rkr  aut ;  me  at 
forepart  of  beef  chuc!^ 
■ sket ;  Irish  stew. . • 
flonk,  or  sharilt  of 


mutton;  shepherd's  pie..»using  neck, 
flank,  or  shank  of  Ici^. 

Kovr's  the  time,  too,  to  stress  the  m.e- 
thods  of  tenderizing  meat.     She  first 
principle  is  o.lv/ays  slov;  cooking  with  low 
heat— it  keeps  the  meat  plump.  Sii^nner, 
never  boil.    Per  bred  sing,  suggest  the 
occasional  use  of  buttermilk,  sour  milk, 
or  tomatoes  as  liquid. . .they  contain 
sm.o.ll  amounts  of  acid  tho.t  helps  to  ten- 
derize* 
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If  your  readers  have  wondered  why  lemon 
flavoring  was  missing  from  grocery  shelves 
last  year,  tell  them  there  was  a  "big  de- 
mand for  fresh  lemons,  so  not  enough  le- 
mons vjent  to  processing  plants.    Also,  a 
good  share  of  the  lemon  oil  v/hich  was  m.ade 
v;ent  to  our  armed  forces*    The  Army  needed 
it  for  cooking  uses  siid.  in  a  variety  of 
products.    candy ,  "beverages  and  K  rations. 
Some  of  that  Ismon  oil  i./as  used  in  a  food 
powder  supplied  to  cur  fighting  men.  As 
you  ioicw,  dririiiing  water  has  always  "been 
a.  proolem  for  front  line  troops.    A  dis~ 
iri£*;ctant  must  "be  added  to  "ourify  strange 
v;ater.    As  tne  taste  of  ^thB-'inedi canted  wa- 
ter is  displeasing. to  the  men^  each  sol- 
dier is  given  an  envelope  of  lemon  pow- 
der to  di.sgv.ise^  the  disinfectant.     The  en- 
velope contains  lemon  .juice  pov/der,  Vi- 
tamin C,  citric  acid,  sugar  a,nd  lemon  oil. 
Thus  the  soldier  cm  add  a  drop  of  disin- 
fectant to  a  canteen  of  -./ator,  pour  in  the 
powder,  sha2<e  \v*ell...and  presto  he  has  a 
refreshing  lemon  drink. 

Until  1930,  v;o  received  much  of  our  lemon 
oil  from  Sicily.     The  Sicilis^ns  rrpture 
the  oil  cells  in  the  peel  of  the  lemon 
v.dth.  a  spoon  and  take  up  the  oil  'with 
sponge.    Ifnen  v;e  started  a  lemon  oil  in- 
dustry in  California,  using  specially  de- 
veloped machines,  we  v/ere  a"ble  to  supply 
the  normal  needs  for  this  country.  HoW; 
with  increased  wa.r  demands    it's  necessary 
to  resume  imports  from  Sicily..  ■ 

.  . .  ■ oOo 

-  ^  ST3A::ii"G  TIG  FBISZ^ 

¥ith  canned  vegetaDlcs  "back  on  the  ration 
list  and  commercially  frozen  v&geta'olcs 
point-free,  the  civilien.  demjind  for  fro- 
zen product?  has  incre:'-.sed  ra.pidly>  The 
present  stocks  on  hand,  and  the  selection 
varies  across  the-coimtry^     This  is  not  so 
hard  to.  understand,  since  distrihution  fa- 
cilities, differ  in  the  various  reg"-onS:, 
and  so  do  the  local  preferences  for  cer- 
tain vegotahles.    From  a  national  stajid- 
point,  sup]Dli;;S  of  frozen  vegcta"bles  at 
this  time  are  less  plentiful  for  aivilians 
than  last  yce-r. 


While  food  editors  will  vjant  to  check  on 
offerings  in  the  local  stores,  the  l.TA 
reports  that  sv/oet  corn  and  green  peas 
are  the  two  commercially  frozen  vegeta- 
"bles  most  generally  availa"ble.  Frozen 
limas,  snap  "beans  and  spinach  arc  also 
widely  di8tri"buted.    llext  in  line  of 
supply  are  frozen  pumpkin  rjid  squash, 
asparagus  and  "broccoli. 

The  armed  forces  too  have  discovered  the 
advantPvges  of  frozen  vegeta"bles.  The 
men  stationed  in  this  country  have  "been 
eating  m.any  frozen  vegota,"bles,  and  it's 
.likely  that  the  1945  military  order  for 
frozen  foods  will  "be  Gven.,l?,rger. 

oOo 

PISH-IH'  S3A-S0H 

The  period  of  short  supply  in  fresh- 
caught  fish  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
During  Decem'ber,  January,  rjid  Fe'bruary 
fishing  reaches  its  lov/est  e'bh,  "but  it 
"begins  to  pick  up  in  March  and  gets  into 
full  sizing  "by  April. 

The  "biggest  ohstacle  to  v/inter  fishing 
is  the  icy  weather.    But  as  soon  as  the 
sun  sm.iles,  the  fisherman  mends  his  nets 
scrapes  the  harnaclcs  off  his  "boat,  and 
puts  out  to  sea,. 

Jhis  year  v/e're  expecting  good  catches. 
By  -^.dcing  together  all  sorts  of  infor-- 
ma,tion.~  o  cpast  trends  in  fish  production 
the  numlDcr  of  fish  taken  from  the  floor 
of  the  ocean  "by  ITew  England  trawlers, 
and  the  short  time  it  takes  a  trawler  to 
f i  11  up  v.d th  f i sh— "bi ologi st s  have  ■  de- 
cided there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
ser.»    And  vre  hp.ve  more  fishing  "boats  and 
equipment  this  ye.ar  thmi  we've  had  since 
the  "beginning  of  the  war.    All  of  vrhich, 
oar ring  freaks  of  weather  or  shortage  of 
manpov/er  ^-.dll  a,dd  up  to  large  fish  land- 
ings. 

bince  "Lent  continues  throughout  this 
month  J  you'll  wpjit  to  get  out  your  fav- 
orite recipes  for  cod  rnd  other  fish  to 
pa,ss  on  to  your  readers o 


TUT  TO  HELP  US  '.m 

jAfiiQrica  at  war  needs  more  tin.    The  Jap- 
anese still  hold  the  Dutch  Sast  Indies  ?Jid 
Malaya,  which  v/ere  formerly  our  chief 
sources  of  tin^     So  v/e  can't  expect  any 
improvement  in  the  supply  until  these 
sources  are  restored  to  the  Allies.  Sven 
an  end  to  the         in  3urope  vjill  not  el- 
iminate the  present  shortages. 

But  Americans  are  still  throvdng  av;ay  tv;o 
out  of  three  tin  cans. . .permanently  des- 
troying the  tin  in  those  cans,.. the  tin 
on  which  our  wa.r  production  machinery  de- 
pends to  a  great  degree. 

Tin  fights... it  feeds... it  heals 

Tin  is  used  for  "bah "bit t  metals  in  naval 
construction  ajid  mobile  army  eq.uipraent» 
Military  rations  of  all  ld.nds  are  packed 
in  tin  to  keep  them  fresh  and  impervious 
to  weather  and  other  destroying  agents. 

And  besides  fighting  in  the  war  and  help- 
ing bring  food  to  the  battle  front,  tin 
heals.    Tin  encases  the  energency  sulpha 
ointments  which  protect  our  fighting  men 
against  deadly-  infections.    Tin  safeguards 
the  precious  blood  plasma  and  goes  into 
the  malcing  of  the  small  individual  hj^o- 
dermic  syringe ( "syrette")  which  relieve 
the  pains  of  our  wounded  soldiers.  On 
every  battlefront,  the  lives  of  our  men 
depend  on  tins* 

About  1  per  cent  of  the  v/eight  of  a  tin 
can  is  actual  tin,  so  it's  easy  to  see 
v;hy  there  must  be  a  large  volume  of  cans 
salvaged.    The  follov;ing  table  mal:es  the 
idea  more  graphic: 

No.  Tin  Cans  V/ill  Help  l^e 

2  ....••••••1  syrette  (miniature 

hypodermic) 
30- •  ..Main  bearing  for  ^+0  mm, 

or  90  mm.  an.ti-aircrsi't 

gun. 

150......  ..Jeep  crankshaft  or  the 

liner  for  30  cal,  ammuni- 
tion box. 


No,  Tin  Cans  I'Till  Help  Make 

c  2,500  •••li  ton  Army  truck 

6,500  *  1  Diesel  Engine 

21,000  short  range  heavy 

Bomber 

2U,000  .....1  Flying  Fortress 

28,000  ,1  Torpedo  Fortress 


How  to  prepare  tin  cans  for  salvage 

w^'ash  the  cans  thoroughly,  remove  labels, 
remove  or  fold  in  the  ends,  and  then 
flatten.    !I!his  saves  valuable  shipping 
space.    It  takes  little  time,  but  it  is 
very  important  that  each  housewife  pre- 
pare the  cans  properly  before  turning 
them  in.    Not  only  is  shipping  space 
saved,  but  the  cans  are  ready  for  instant 
use  by  de-tinning  plants. 

^?hat  happens  to  the  salvaged  tin  cans 

They  are  shipped  from  the  collection  poin^ 
to  de-tinning  plants  where  the  tin  is 
removed  by  chemical  process.    The  remain- 
ing scrap  steel  is  either  sent  to  steel 
mills  for  use  in  the  production  of  steel, 
or  to  copper  mines  where  it  is  used  for 
precipitating  copper  from  the  mine 
waters,  and  where  each  tin  can  produce 
its  equal  weight  of  copper. 

Uir.mAPPED  TOMATOES 

If  growers  and  wholesalers  who  handle 
the  out-of-season  tomatoes  which  are 
coming  to  market  now  will  remove  the 
paper  wrappers,  shoppers  will  find  fewer 
decayed  tomatoes  in  the  vegetable  stalls. 

Vegetable  research  men,  working  at  the 
Plant  Industry  Station  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  have  found  that  considerable 
tomato  decay  developed  in  the  ripening 
rooms,  into  v/hich  tomatoes  are  placed, 
still  cold,  after  their  refrigerated 
journey*    The  v/armth  of  the  rooms  causes 
moisture  to  condense  on  the  cold  tomatoes, 
soaking  their  paper  v/rappers  and  encoxir- 
aging  decay  organinlmi  to  develop.  If 
the  wrap oers  are  removed  when  the  cold 
tomatoes  are  placed  in  the  ripening 
rooms,  the  moisture  which  condenses  on 
the  fruit  will  be  able  to  evaporate 
quickly. 


liC  ?  Anglos 

PE'JII  BUYS  Oranges,  Grapefruit 

IH  ilODHiU'iiil  SUPPLY  *^pplGS,  Lenons 

111  LI3-ET  SUPPLY  Strav;l>erries  ("beginning  to  arrive)  Winter  Pears,  EiTporor 

Grapas,  Avocados 

32S-  TE^(xi^I^3I^  BUYS  CaVoage ,  Carrots,  Tonatoes,  Oauliflov/er  ?jid  Spinach 

11'  KQIBULTZ  SUPPLY  Bmicaed  Tegetables,  Lettuce,  Peas,  Yellov;  onions,  Sv;eet 

potatoes 

lU  LIC-H?  SUPPLY  Top  grade  potatoes,  Eg£,plant ,  Peppers,  Asparagus  ("begin- 
ning to  arr:ve)  Art i choice s ,  Broccoli 

San  PrrJicisco 

E3ST  ?RUIG:  LUYS  Orcangos,  Grapefruit 

11"  iICJD3PAC'S  SUPPLY  Snail  size  apples,  Uinter  pears,  Lenons 

Ir  LIGH::  SlPPLY-*  Top  grade  rpiple^ 

3SST  Y3G3-A5LS  BUYS  Broccoli,  Lettuci,  Tonatoes,  Banana  squash,  Hub"bard  Squash 

IIT  1CD3PAI3  SUPPLY  Green  peas,  Cele -y 

liT  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Asparagus  (first  •)f  season) 

hi^h 

Portl-^nl 

B3ST  PEUIT  BUYS  —Oranges,  Grapefruit 

111  H0D3PAT3  SUPPLY  Apiolos  (Govt,  relor.sing  Delicious  variety) 

IH  LIGHT  SuTPLY  Avocados 

B3ST  VEG2:TABLS  BUYS  Caulif lov/er ,  Carrots 

III  i:0D:srAT3  supply  Young  nustard  greens,  Beets»  Kale,  Green  onions,  Radishes 

Seattle 

BEST  PRulT  BUYS  Arizona  grapefruit 

III  MOLSRATE  SL\??LY  Apples,  17avel  oranges  ("best  sizes  at  ceiling) 

IIT  LIGHT  SUPPLY  Avocados,  Grapes,  Pears 

B3ST  ^"SGSTABLP  BUYS  -—Carrots,  Caulif lov/er ,  Lettuce 

III  i-IODSPATE  SUPPLY  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Onions,  Ca"bl3age ,  Spinach, 

California  green  peas.  Tomatoes,  Hothouse  rhubart,  Svjeet 
Potatoes,  Ruta'bagas,  Parsnips 

III  LIGHT  SUPPLY  California  asparagus  (jus^  a^^riving)  Green  peppers  (higli) 

Potatoes  ^ 


